REPORT OF AN ENQUIRY INTO THE DISASTER AT THE BOLTON 
WANDERERS FOOTBALL GROUND 

To the Right Honourable J, Chutes. Ede, M.P. 

Home Secretary. 



Sir, 

I beg to present my report upon the enquiry you appointed me to conduct. 

On the 22nd March, 1946, you commissioned me thus: — 

I hereby appoint R. Moelwyn Hughes, Esq., K.C., to conduct an 
enquiry into the circumstances of the disaster at the Bolton Wanderers’ 
football ground on the 9th March, 1946, and to report to me thereon. 

And I further appoint Sir Alexander Rouse, C.I.E., M.I.C.E., and 
W. C. Johnson, Esq., C.B.E., to be assessors for the purposes of the 
enquiry and T. C. Green, Esq., of the Home Office to be Secretary to the 
enquiry. 

(Signed) J. Chuter Ede. 

With the assistance of facilities readily and efficiently placed at my disposal 
by the Mayor and Corporation, and by the Police of Bolton, I held a public 
enquiry at The Courts, Bolton, on the 28th and 29th March, 1st, 2nd and 
16th April. I inspected the ground in its condition immediately following 
the disaster, and I attended a match there on 30th March. 

I heard 64 witnesses, most of whom gave direct evidence of the disaster and 
its circumstances. 

During the public enquiry I repeated an invitation, which had already 
appeared in the Press, for any members of the public who desired to give 
evidence to communicate with the Secretary. Every member of the public 
who volunteered to give relevant evidence was heard. 

Evidence was readily and abundantly forthcoming from the Bolton Police, 
the Bolton Wanderers’ officials and servants, the L.M.S. police and servants, 
the Football Association, and, as experts, from Mr. Herbert, the Bolton Borough 
Engineer, and Mr. Alan Thompson of the Home Office Forensic Science Labora- 
tory, Preston. Further witnesses were available, but I am satisfied that I 
heard enough to enable me to make my report. 

Throughout the public enquiry and in private discussion I have had in- 
valuable help from the two assessors. Sir Alexander Rouse, an expert engineer, 
and Mr. W, C. Johnson, a widely experienced police officer, who brought to 
the aid of the enquiry their specialized knowledge and their ripe judgment of 
affairs. I am glad to say they concur in the whole of my report. 

I gratefully acknowledge the assiduous assistance of Mr. T. C. Green, the 
Secretary to the enquiry. 

The disaster of the 9th March, 1946, referred to in the Commission, occurred 
at Burnden Park, Bolton, the home ground of. the famous Bolton Wanderers 
Football Club, on the occasion of a Cup-Tie between the Wanderers and Stoke 
City. Disaster it was, for it brought dearth to 33 persons and injuries to 
hundreds of the crowd assembled on the ground. The disaster was unique. 
There was no collapse of a structure : it was the first example in the history 
of football following of serious casualties inflicted by a crowd upon itself. 
To trace the cause of the disaster it is necessary to picture the ground and 
to follow the way in which the spectators assembled. 

Around the playing field and about 2 ft. below it runs a hard track, 
bounded by a strong wooden palisade. Within the palisade no spectators 
are normally allowed and the track forms a clear useful line of communication 
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for officials and police and, when necessary, for the removal of spectators 
from one part of the ground to another. 

Behind the palisades that parallel the touch lines there are on each side 
paddocks for standing spectators backed by large covered stands with 
seating accommodation. 

What I shall call the main stand is on the west side. Under its seating 
accommodation are contained the offices of the Bolton Wanderers Football 
Club and players' dressing rooms and from its centre opens the players' 
entrance to the field. 

The stand on the opposite side is used for storage by the Ministry of Food 
and is thus not available for the public. This deprivation has no bearing on 
the disaster. 

Behind the palisades at the goal ends are two terraced slopes for standing 
spectators known as Enclosures. The one at the Southern end needs no' 
detailed consideration. 

At the Northern end rises the large uncovered Railway Enclosure, rightly 
so called, for it is based upon a railway embankment supporting the L.M.S. 
main Yorkshire line running into Bolton. The Enclosure rises from the track 
round the playing field to the level of the permanent way from which it is 
separated by a sleeper fence belonging to the railway company, which I 
shall call the railway fence. The Railway Enclosure is the most popular 
part of the ground; it is most accessible to Bolton; it backs the afternoon 
sun. It was the scene of the disaster. 

Before describing the Railway Enclosure in detail, it would be well to tour 
a part of the outside of the ground. The main stand abuts Manchester Road, 
the main road from Bolton to Manchester, but between the stand and .the 
road is an extensive car park. If the observer stands on the road facing the 
main stand and lets his eye travel to the left he will observe a number of 
turnstiles, some under and some beyond the North end of the stand. Then 
further to the left in the same line come a pair of large gates, and a small 
doorway. The line is then broken by a building, once a cottage. Beyond 
the cottage are more turnstiles, a brick building and then high palings which 
run up the embankment to join the railway fence at right angles. Inside this 
angle between the line I have described and the railway fence lies the danger 
area. The turnstiles I have mentioned are those which feed the area. Strictly, 
the observer will not see the actual turnstiles, for when not in use they are 
protected by doors, some of which slide, and some of which- open outwards. 

There is one more important item which I hope I can add without confusing 
the picture. Two thirds of the way up the line, the one I have described, 
fiom the stand to the top of the embankment, the observer will note up against 
the ffigh palings an erection which looks like a small air raid shelter. This 
is the boys entrance, reserved for the cheaper admission of boys and members 
of the Armed Forces. The front is entered through two turnstiles; in its side 
1S a , Iar 6' e exit door * At this point we are just outside the football ground, 
af the bottom o L . the normal railway embankment; this is protected by a 
sleeper fence, joining the ground's high palings just above the boys' entrance, 

. yT, c ,, , \ ower sleeper fence. Through and over this lower fence, 
as 1 shall describe later, over a thousand spectators, foiled at the turnstiles, 
started on their way to seek improper entrance to the ground. It was 
through the exit door near the boys’ entrance there occurred an uncontrolled 
m-rush of people which helped to cause the disaster. 

I now ask the observer to return with me into the ground on to the Rail- 
way Enclosure. We can make our way from the road through the two 
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turnstiles of the boys' entrance and find ourselves on the terraces, two-thirds 
of the way up the embankment. Or we can enter one of the other turnstiles 
1 bave previously mentioned nearer the main stand. There are twelve of 
thorn and these and the two boys' turnstiles are the only entrances to the 
Railway Enclosure; there is none at the far end. Obviously there can be none 
from the top of the embankment for that is the railway. 

Now we can see the Railway Enclosure we can observe its construction. 
It is built in broad steps or terraces, fronted with stone, or to describe it more 
accurately, with stone risers. They are not very regular and the earth behind 
the stone lias settled in places. In the top halt of the embankment the 
terraces are almost straight parallel to the railway fence. The terraces on 
the lower half are shaped like a flat C curving round at each end towards 
the end of the stands. Witliin the curve of the C, as it turns to meet the 
main stand at the turnstile end of the enclosure is the fatal N.W. corner. 

On entering through one of the twelve turnstiles, we are on flat ground 
behind the lower terraces as they curve to the end of their C shape and 
before us the ground rises gently up to , what I shall call the " crest ” at the 
back of these terraces, or more steeply if we seek to go higher to the straight 
upper terraces. If we want to pass along the Enclosure to get behind the 
goal posts on to the further end we take the slightly steeper way to- the area 
where the lower terraces curve away from the upper terraces, ‘ This funnel 
shaped area can fairly be described, when the terraces are occupied, as a 
bottleneck. 

With one further item of description, it will be possible to follow the 
whole story of the disaster and its causes. 

At intervals along the front of every third terrace there are what are 
known as "crush barriers They are of tubular steel about 12 ft. long, 
just over waist high (3 ft. 8 ins.), supported by three uprights, one at each 
end and one in the middle. The distance along the terrace between the 
barriers is about 12 ft. but the barriers are so ' arranged that each row of 
barriers covers the gaps between the barriers in the next row above or below. 
This covering of the gaps is substantially complete with one important ex- 
ception. At the curve of the flat C of the lower terracing the higher terraces 
are, necessarily, longer than the lower, and the gaps on the higher terraces 
have been extended. In the result there is a barrierless way, narrow but 
straight, u.p the terraces from the corner where the disaster occurred to 
the bottleneck I have already described and beyond it in the direction of the 
boys' entrance. 

In- the competition for the Football Association Cup 1946, Bolton Wanderer: 
had done well and much interest was to be expected for their Cup-tie at hom< 
with Stoke City on Saturday, otli March. Burnden Park ground had twice 
in, 1929 and in 1933, provided accommodation for nearly 70,000 spectators. 
The best attendance during the 1945-6 season, up to then, had been 43,000, 
when the crowd had been amply policed by a force of 60. Bolton's dub 
officials expected this gate to be topped and made a reasonable forecast of 
50,000, reasonable in the sense that they had no grounds to anticipate numbers 
greater than or even approaching the maximum which had previously been 
admitted. The officials conferred with the Bolton Police, and left to the 
discretion of the latter the strength of force to be used. The Chief Inspector, 
Mr. T. Too tell, in charge of the arrangements, made provision, reasonably 
and properly, for a force of 103, and planned their posts. The proposals were 
considered and approved by the Chief Constable., Mr.- W. J. Howard, and 
were put into effect on the day of the match. In the light of what was 
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known and 'could be expected, I have no criticism to make of these arrange- 
ments. The club officials examined the whole ground and found everythin'-^, 
including crash barriers and fences, in good order. ' a ‘ 

The police of the L.M.S. also took action independently. Some persons, 
mostly youths, had on occasion been finding unauthorised ways into the 
ground from the railway lines and this had been effectively stopped at recent 
matches by the stationing of three railway policemen. For this occasion 
seven men were posted on the railway above the Club’s boundary. It was a 
reasonable provision. 

Kick-off was at 3.0 p.m. Soon after 12.30 p.m,, the police were at their 
posts, the turnstile attendants, called checkers in Bolton, were ready, the gates 
were opened, and the ground began steadily to fill up. 

Henceforward I shall confine my account to the Railway Enclosure. There 
were untoward incidents connected 1 with the other enclosures and with one of 
the paddocks: I have enquired into them but find they have no material 
bearing upon the disaster and I need not burden my report with them. 

1. 0- 2.0 p.m. The Railway Enclosure fills up steadily and the spectators 
space themselves fairly evenly on the terraces. 

2.0 pun. There are considerable numbers outside the 'ground, but they 
are in regular queues and are being comfortably admitted. 

2.0- 2.20 p.m. The waiting crowd increases rapidly until the queues swell 
into masses and there is some pressure outside the turnstiles. 

2.20 p.m. In the Enclosure, the crowd has become thick at the western, 
the turnstile end, particularly at the N.iW. corner, i.e. within the curve which I 
have described in the flat C of the lower terraces, and just above, around 
what I have called the bottle-neck. But it is still possible for a spectator to 
work his way to the centre or to the far end of the Enclosure, along the middle 
of the terracing, where 7 constables are stationed' who facilitate his passage. 
But there is no clear defined passage way. 

Now begins a not unusual feature of well-attended football matches. Boys, 
too small to see, and women too weak to endure, are handed over the heads 
of the crowd down to the track around the playing field. 

2.30 p.m. The Enclosure is now well filled, with some bunching and tight- 
ness at the N.W. comer. It is already too uncomfortable for a few individuals 
who begin to move out of the crowd. The hardier and more energetic 
squeeze their way towards their chosen positions and the turnstiles are click- 
ing busily. 

2.35 p.m. By this time the bottleneck is corked and it is impossible 
for those admitted to pass along the terraces. They must either work up 
towards the boys’ entrance, where the terraces are already full, or on to 
the terraces on the curve of the N.W. corner, where they are already incon- 
veniently full. The Railway Enclosure is, in fact, now quite full. 

This fact is appreciated by P.C. Lowe, who is stationed at the bottleneck. 
Seeing the crowd that is outside still seeking admission he hastens to see 
the head checker in the Club Secretary’s Office to get him to close the 
turnstiles. He fails to find the head checker or anyone with authority to 
issue the necessary instructions and, before he can return to his post, is ordered 
* by a superior to assist, from the track at the N.W. Corner where the condi- 
tion of the crowd, as observed from the field, is becoming serious. 

Another Officer, P.C. McDougal, who came to attempt to control the turnstile 
" queues ”, or mass as they then were, sees spectators inside, who want to 
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leave because they can’t see, observes the state of the Embankment, reports 
this to the Chief Inspector, returns to the turnstiles and then, on his own initia- 
tive, clambers over a turnstile, sees at closer quarters the conditions of the 
Embankment, and goes to search out a club official to close the turnstiles. 
By chance, under the main stand, he meets the head checker, who is on his 
way to examine the Enclosure, and tells him the turnstiles should be closed. 

(These two officers deserve praise for their accurate appreciation of the 
position and their prompt action.) 

2.40 p.m. The position inside the turnstiles is that the public are still 
being admitted, but that the head checker is satisfying himself on the state 
of the Enclosure, and is about to direct the closing of the turnstiles, or, in 
the language of Bolton, “ to order stop-checking ”, 

Outside, the Chief Inspector has the report of P.C. McDougal confirmed 
by the shouts of spectators perched on the cottage roof between the two 
groups of turnstiles, shouts to the effect that the ground is full. The crowd, 
now over 15,000, is too packed to enable him to get to the turnstiles but 
he endeavours without avail to reach them by shouting directions that they 
should be closed. 

Inside, the position in the. N.W. corner, as seen from the track and the 
playing field, is becoming serious. Some minutes earlier Sergeant Crook had 
seen signs of distress in this corner, people clamouring to get out of the press, 
and had sent for and received the assistance of four constables. They are now 
engaged ,in dragging people from the crowd anld lififnig tjhem lover the 
palisade on to the track. One man is seen on the ground among the crowd 
“being made a carpet of”, in the Sergeant’s words. He sends for, and 
promptly receives, more help. 

(It is about this time that unauthorised entry begins over the railway fence 
at the top of the Enclosure, and from behind the stand, at the far side of the 
Enclosure — a novel route of invasion. Both invasions are seen by the police, 
but no steps are taken about the railway fence because that is regarded as a 
matter for the railway police, and nothing can be done about the other 
because for the constable who saw it to leave his post would leave the stand 
occupied by the Ministry of Food unguarded from his end. These trespasses 
continue until after play has begun.) 

2.45 p.m. The head checker is going around getting the turnstiles stopped. 
It takes some minutes to get this - clone and, even when the turnstiles have 
stopped, dozens if not scores from the outside clamber over most of the 
twelve turnstiles into the ground. “ Stop check ” does not stop the active and 
overeager from -coming in; that requires the closing of the turnstile doors. 
Fairly easy where the doors slide, but most of them are hinged, and some are 
only closed with police help after 2.50. These further admissions increase the 
pressure . over the crest at the back of the N.W. Corner (where the situation 
is already serious), for those who fail to reach the crest cannot see the 
playinglield. 

The bottleneck is jammed tight, and on the terraces above, up to the 
corner of the Enclosure above the boys' entrance, is a solid mass of people. 
Outside the boys’ entrance a serious situation is developing. A boy on the 
terrace, just inside the entrance, finds the press too great for him and his 
father wants to take him out. The only way out the father can find 
is by picking the padlock which locks the exit gate at the side of the “ shelter ” 
containing the two turnstiles. Between 2.45 and 2.50 p.m, he and his boy 
get out and the wide open door invites, and gets, a "rush of people from the 
crowd outside the turnstile. 
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On the track the Sergeant and his men are still more urgently pulling more 
spectators out, egged on by appeals from the crowd and the sight of spectators 
too crushed to speak. - More people are seen on the floor under the feet of the 
crowd, and the Sergeant orders his men with help from spectators to tear 
down the wooden palisade and “ Get them out any road Inspector Gee 
comes to the scene and Inspector and Sergeant agree the best move would 
be to open large exit doors among the twelve turnstiles from the outside, 
seek to withdraw some of the crowd from the crest, and so relieve the 
dangerous pressure at the corner. They make their way out through the 
players" entrance, fail to open gates from outside, return inside to search 
for an official with a key, fail to find anyone and return to assist at the 
danger point. 

2.50. By now the turnstiles and most of the gates are closed. Outside the 
disappointed crowd is beginning to disperse, all except one section of it 
outside and belo-w the boys' entrance. They make for what I have called the 
lower sleeper fence. Some sleepers are torn down and a thousand or more 
get through or over, up the embankment and on to the railway lines. A 
mounted policeman comes to patrol the fence and eventually succeeds in 
stopping the rush. Meanwhile, at half a dozen points some little distance 
from the ground, separate groups have been making their ways on to the 
railway and thence towards the ground, in numbers too large for the. railway 
police to cope with them. There is a large crowd of two to three thousand 
on the railway. Comparatively few get into the ground, those who can find 
something to stand on see the match from behind the railway fence, some 
have a fleeting glimpse from a goods train which pauses there for a while, 
but most of them eventually disperse. 

Through the exit gate at the boys’ entrance an in-rush has developed of 
2-300 people, many of them young active members of the Forces (who- also 
use the boys' entrance). The rash does not last many minutes; it is stopped 
by the thickness of the crowd inside and by the exertions of two policemen, 
aided by the mounted officer, who succeed in closing the gate. The result of 
this invasion is a steadily increasing pressure from the terraces by the boys’ 
entrance all the way down to the critical N.W. comer. 

At that comer, despite the ever greater number of people extracted from 
the crush over and through the palisade, the pressure continues to increase- 
down from the boys’ entrance and over the crest. The crowd here is 
swaying and milling. Some spectators, squeezed into the crash at the top 
of the crest, find themselves willy-nilly in a few minutes on the bottom 
terraces. 

2-55- The teams come out on to- the ground. There is the inevitable 
moment of interest and excitement in the crowd. The pressure from the 
invasion at the boys’ entrance reaches its maximum, bending two barriers 
near that entrance. The weight comes down the terraces, through the packed 
bottleneck, and is transmitted at its maximum through the gaps where the 
barriers _ do not overlap. Every eager spectator up 'the crest who cannot 
see strains for a view against the most dangerously packed position of the 
N.’W. comer. The combined effect is felt by those at the lower barriers in 
the words of a casualty, f like a sock in the back 

Two barriers collapsed. 

was a barrier in the front row of barriers, and the other in the row 
behind, both in the N.W. corner, the nearest barriers to the corner flag 
of the playing field. & 

The exact time of the collapse is largely a matter of inference. One would 
have expected the loss of balance and forward fall of those pressed against 
the barriers, and those in front of them upon whom they fell, to create a 
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yawning, if momentary, gap in the crowd; but so great was the press that 
no more was observed than a sinking among the crowd, and that by only 
one witness. 

The collapse of the barriers piled the unfortunate spectators in the area 
around the two barriers on top of each other three or even four deep and 
many more were trodden underfoot by their helpless neighbours. 

The inevitable result was a large number of cases of asphyxiation. 

3.0 p.m. Kick-off. The work of relieving the pressure at the N.W. 
corner proceeds apace and hundreds arc brought out on to the track. Many 
who are faint or have fainted receive attention. The match begins before it is 
realised that some of the faints are fatalities. As soon as this is realised efforts 
are redoubled; police, St, John’s Ambulance men and volunteers from the 
crowd, including doctors, work manfully. 

3.12 p.m. At a break in the game, the referee is informed; he stops play 
and takes the players off the field. 

Casualties are rapidly and efficiently removed and treated. Thirty-three 
are found dead, and reverently removed to mortuaries. Some 500 receive 
treatment at the First Aid Post on the ground. 

3.20 p.m. The Chief Constable consults with the referee and urges the 
resumption of play, and the referee agrees. The decision is right because 
hardly any of the spectators outside the N.W. corner are aware of the serious 
nature of the disaster, and to abandon the 'match might have led to disorder. 

The closed stand, occupied by the Ministry of Food, is opened, and over 

1,000 spectators now on the track or the field are shepherded into it. Another 

1,000 or more remain dispersed over the track. 

3.25 p.m. Play is resumed and proceeds without interval until the match 
finishes at 5.0 p.m. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Causes of the disaster . 

1. The crowd that came to see the match was far larger than anticipated. 

50.000 was expected; 85,000 came, I have already said that the estimate 
made was a reasonable one. I believe, if it had been anticipated that many 
more would come than could be admitted, the strength and disposition of 
the police would have been different and the officials of the ground and the 
police would have considered the steps to be taken at the appropriate time. 
Even as it was the ground officials should have taken more interest in the 
state of the crowd awaiting admission to the enclosure. They could have 
realised in advance the necessity for closing the turnstiles. The responsible 
police officers stationed outside should also have appreciated that this necessity 
would arise and so informed the club authorities. 

2. Too- many were admitted to the enclosure. 

Witnesses confidently referred to the " capacity ” of the enclosure. In fact, 
it has never been scientifically estimated. What they mean by capacity is the 
greatest number that has been safely accommodated there on a previous 
occasion. At a match in 1929 28,435 were admitted to the enclosure through 
the turnstiles, and in 1933 28,087. Before 9th March accommodation for an 
additional 300 had been provided. The number admitted that clay through 
the turnstiles was 28,137. 

_ I must digress for a moment to emphasise that the figures of previous admis- 
sion are of no value for preventing the admission of too many upon a subse- 
quent occasion, for the total numbers are not , known until some time after 
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the turnstiles have ceased admitting. At the top Of each turnstile is a locked 
and covered computer. It is worked by the turning of the turnstile and the 
numbers shown on it are taken before and after the admission of the public. 
It serves the two purposes of checking the money taken at the turnstile, and 
of ascertaining the amount due for Entertainment Tax. The totals from a 
series of turnstiles such as fed the Enclosure are not known until the match 
is well advanced. 

I have given some attention to ascertaining the safe capacity of the Railway 
Enclosure as at present constructed. There are two methods of working it 
out. 

The first is to take the total superficial area of the Enclosure, excluding parts 
from which play cannot be seen, to allow each spectator one and two thirds 
scp ft. of room and to deduct io.:per cent, because the area is terraced and 
not Hat. This gives a capacity of 28,600. 

The second and to my mind, the more accurate method is to calculate the 
length of the terracing, to allow an average depth of two persons on each 
terrace and a width for each person of 15 inches. To this must be added an 
allowance for unterraced parts from which the ground is visible. This method 
gives a capacity of 26,530. 

Further deduction should be made because the Enclosure is fed from one 
end only and because there are no passage ways that can be kept clear to 
reach the further parts; there must be some insurance against “ bunching ” 
at the turnstile end. In my view, the safe maximum for the Railway Enclosure 
as at present constructed is between 25,000 and 26,000. It follows that the 
admission of 28,137 was over 2,000 more than was safe. 

This view is confirmed by the evidence, which I have accepted, that the 
Enclosure was full at 2.35 p.m. At that time illegal entry had not begun. 
The turnstiles went on admitting for a further 10 minutes or more, at the 
rate of over 200 per minute, i.e. they admitted over 2,000. Had they closed 
at 2.35 p.m. the safety figures would not have been exceeded, and I do not 
think the disaster would have happened. 

Once all ways for spectators to reach the centre or far end of the Enclosures 
were blocked, most of the 2,000 or more additional to the safety figure were 
concentrated in and around the N.W. corner. This concentration, coupled 
with the shape of the Enclosure in that comer, was the basic cause of the 
disaster. 

How many actually saw the match from the Enclosure after play was 
resumed? I can only conjecture. Over and above the turnstile figures of 
28,137 between 1,000 and 1,500 made unauthorised entry. On the other 
hand the total of those who were taken out on to the track and to the closed 
stand, of the casualties, and of those who left the 'ground, was between 2,500 
and 3,000. The net result is a figure of about 26,500. 

3, The means taken to fix when the Enclosure was full Were defective . 

4. The action taken when it was fixed was slow and unorganised. 

These two can be considered together. 

The exact situation in the Enclosure was only appreciated by the two 
constables, 'Lowe and McDougal. They -were at the crucial point and they 
independently formed the view that no more should be admitted and promptly 
acted. The need to dose the turnstiles was not apparent in time to many 
experienced police officers who were observing from a greater distance, or to 
the ground officials. The only ground official who appears to have been 
concerned in the matter was the head checker. He examined the Enclosure 
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two or three times from a doorway underneath the main stand, a point from 
which he could not get a complete picture, die had, of course, duties in 
other parts of the ground. He does not appear to have observed that there 
was a crowd outside far loo large to obtain admission. 

I have recounted the steps taken by the two constables. It is worth 
repeating that one failed to find any appropriate club official, and that the 
other met the club's head checker by accident. 

After the head checker had met the constable, he went to satisfy himself 
about the state of the Enclosure; he proceeded without undue haste to order 
“stop-checking” at the 12 turnstiles (he could not get near the boys’ 
entrance); the checkers stopped with varying degrees of promptitude, and it 
took some minutes after that to close all the turnstile doors. The whole 
procedure from first “ stop-check ” to last closed door lasted about 15 minutes. 
Knowing that the procedure would he bound to take some time the club 
officials should have been on the qui vive to act sooner, and, when they did 
act, should have been inspired with a greater sense of urgency. 

The two constables acted rightly in seeking out the ground officials to get 
the turnstiles closed. The primary function of the police is to ensure the 
good behaviour of the public and to promote the orderly and reasonable 
conduct of the crowd. The management of the ground, which includes taking 
reasonable steps to provide a safe ground and to prevent fore-seeable dangerous 
conditions from arising, is the duty of the Club which owns and controls it, 
and which receives payments for admission; and this duty is not escaped or 
diminished by leaving in the hands of the police a, discretion as to the strength 
and disposition of the force to be used, or by the payment made for the police 
employed within the ground. 

It is only fair to the club officials to add that the method they employed 
to judge capacity and to decide when to close turnstiles is the method used, 
as far as I have been able to ascertain, by all other clubs in control of grounds 
comparable to Burnden Park. 

5. Unauthorized entry . — This was a factor which contributed to the dis- 
aster but was not, I find, a major factor. Entry obtained at the far end of the 
Enclosure had no bearing on the disaster. Admission obtained over most of the 
length of the railway sleeper fence was also irrelevant and did not, in any event, 
involve large numbers. Spectators already lawfully on the top terraces would 
themselves be actively deterrent. I have already dealt with those who came 
over the turnstiles after they had been stopped. They did contribute to the 
overcrowding behind the danger point. 

The other relevant invasion was that at the boys' entrance. This contri- 
buted materially to the additional pressure from above upon the danger 
point, to the “ milling '' at that point and to the surge which brought the 
collapse of the two barriers. It is to be regretted that there was no simple 
exit for those who, for any reason, wanted to leave the ground, and that 
it was so lamentably easy to open the exit gate. 

6. The siting of the crush harriers . — I have mentioned previously the 
narrow way clear of barriers, which runs up the terraces from about the 
point where the two barriers collapsed. This provided a channel for direct 
pressure to be transmitted from some distance away. But harriers do not 
prevent all the pressure from above being transmitted to lower terraces. When 
the terraces are crowded, and there is heavy pressure on a barrier, much of it 
finds its way round the ends of the barrier. Accordingly, I do not regard the 
barrierless path as a considerable factor. 
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One of the barriers which, collapsed had a heavily rusted upright, and its 
margin of safety above the strength it should have had to meet the stresses 
from an ordinary crowd had been considerably reduced, but I am satisfied 
that it still retained a margin of safety, small, but still a margin. The pressure 
which an extraordinary crowd may exert in circumstances such as arose in 
this case is not known and is difficult to assess; there is no doubt that the 
barriers when new were not designed with a margin of safety to meet such 
conditions. 

So much for the causes of the disaster. There are some other conclusions 
I have formed which I think it right shortly to add. 

1. Upon the information they had and the judgment they exercised the 
steps taken by the Club were proper on the whole. 

2. Upon their information and judgment the police allocated and placed a 
reasonable force. 

3. The ground officials, left too much to the police and were not easily 
available. 

4. Co-operation between the police inside and those outside the ground 
was defective. 

5. The so-called reserve ” in the police disposition was illusory, and the 
collection of additional police help to the danger point was haphazard. 

6. The spirit of co-operation between police and club was excellent; the 
machinery was lacking. 

7. From the moment the crisis, was appreciated everyone concerned 
acted appropriately and energetically. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Burnden Park is typical of most home grounds of the leading football 
teams in the country. They have grown stage by stage from humble 
beginnings on sites acquired when the large gates of these days were not 
anticipated, or when the clubs had not achieved eminence. It would be idle 
to suggest that the grounds, or large sections of them, should be rebuilt, but 
if they are to be made reasonably safe and if the risk of repeating the tragedy 
of Eumden Park is to be avoided, then, in connection with accommodation 
such as the Railway Enclosure, I have formed the clear view that the 
following steps must be taken: — 

I. Examination: 

The Enclosures must be expertly examined for their general condition; the 
state of the terracing, the siting strength and type of barriers; the situation 
and conditions of the entrances; the provision of facilities for exit during 
play; the protection against unauthorised entry; the means of uninterrupted 
movement from one part of the Enclosure to another. 

II. Calculation: 

Based upon the examination, and making allowances for all the factors 
peculiar to each Enclosure, the maximum number of persons who ought, with 
safety, to be admitted should be scientifically calculated. 

The allowances of if.sq, ft. per person or of : 15 linear inches per person 
which I have applied in calculating the safe capacity of the Railway Enclosure 
have no authorization or scientific background as criteria for the safety or 
reasonable comfort of a crowd. 
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This is a subject which requires much more attention than I have been able 
to give to it. Indeed little exact study has ever been devoted to it in. 
this country. The one authoritative work I could find came from crowd- 
fond Germany. 

III. Estimation: 

Fixing a maximum is of no value unless there is a method of knowing when 
the figure is reached or, what is more important, when more want to get in 
than can be got in, of knowing a little in advance the time when the figure 
will be reached. 

Mechanical means must be provided to indicate at a central point the total 
of admission at any moment through all the entrances to an Enclosure. 

I am informed that there anelectrical means by which this could be achieved 
without difficulty. Non-meclianical methods, such as the use of runners 
to and from the turnstiles, are unreliable and likely h> fail at the time when 
speed and accuracy are most wanted. 

IV. Co-ordination: 

At the central point where total numbers are recorded there should be 
a responsible ground official and a responsible police officer. The centre 
should be in telephonic communication with various points around the ground. 
Here the time when the closing of turnstiles would become necessary would he 
calculated, information could be got about the numbers outside the ground, 
and from here orders could promptly issue on the steps to be taken and the 
force to tfoej directed to the light places before the gates had to be .closed. 
Experience at Burnden Park on the gth March, showed that a few police 
officers judiciously placed at the right time can peaceably disperse disappointed 
thousands. 

Apart from the prevention of over-crowding a central point of control 
would be advantageous in managing admission and distribution of crowds on 
any occasion of a large gate. 

The use of a loud speaker system has been advocated. It has its use in 
helping to pack spectators properly, but I am not convinced of its efficacy 
in dealing with an excited, rattle-armed crowd of football enthusiasts, 
especially in moments of emergency. 

V. Regulation: 

The preceding safety measures cannot be secured without legislation. A 
Departmental Committee reporting on Crowds to a previous Home Secretary 
in 1924 (Cd. 2088) anaemically recommended that adequate provision for 
safety be left to the pressure of the governing bodies in sport. The most 
important of these was, of course, the Football Association, which had not 
deigned to appear before the Committee. I have had the advantage of 
hearing ,a member of the Council of the Football Association. They are 
anxious for the safety of the crowds that attend the matches of their member 
clubs but they do not desire, and are not equipped, to lay down or to enforce 
the necessary ground conditions. 

The legislation should empower the Home Secretary to issue general regu- 
lations for different kinds of grounds, and the broad conditions necessary for 
safety. 

No ground of any considerable size should be opened to the public until 
it had been licensed by, I suggest as an appropriate licensing authority, the 
local authority. The issue of the licence would depend upon satisfying 
the authority as to the construction and equipment of the ground," its 
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compliance with, regulations and the proposed maximum figures of admission 
to the diff erent parts. The local authority should be granted a wide dis- 
cretion to vary the conditions and make them appropriate to existing grounds. 

Non-compliance with the regulations or with the conditions of a licence 
should be subject to penalty, including in the last resort suspension of the 
licence as to the whole of any severable part of the ground. Unauthorised 
entry should be made an offence. 

Licences would normally issue for grounds as a whole. Now, my attention 
has been mainly directed to the safety of those parts where spectators stand 
to view the game, and where there is no building or structure — those parts 
about which the legislature has, so far, been completely silent. Where stands 
are to be erected, the provisions of Section 37 of the Public Health 
(Amendment) Act 1890 apply, if the Act has been adopted by the Local 
Authority, as it has been by Bolton. Under this the surveyor of the authority 
must be satisfied, before the plans are approved, that the stand is safe for 
the number of people proposed to be accommodated upon it. But the law 7 
does not provide for the periodic inspection of the stand nor for a statutory 
duty to maintain the stand in a safe condition to the satisfaction of .the 
authority. The proposed legislation should close this gap. 

Compliance with the recommendations of this Report will cost money. 
They will involve grounds in a loss of gate money on popular days. Human 
beings will not station themselves scientifically on a terraced enclosure; among 
the crowd there will be thin patches and gaps to grieve the sight of club 
directors and secretaries. The insurance for greater safety for the public 
demands a premium. The payment will be willingly made I was assured 
by Mr. Banks, the Chairman of the Bolton Wanderers Club, an experienced 
football administrator. The helpful representative of the Football Association, 
Mr. Taylor, whom I heard, feared that the disaster at Bolton might easily 
be repeated at 20 or 30 other grounds and would welcome measures such as 
I have suggested for securing a safe capacity. 

One of the deepest impressions left upon my mind from the enquiry is 
how simple and how easy it is for a dangerous situation to arise in a crowded 
enclosure. It happens again and again without fatal or even injurious 

consequences. But its danger is that it requires so little additional influences 

an involuntary sway, an exciting moment, a comparatively small addition to 
the crowd, the failure of one part of one barrier — to translate the danger 
into terms of death and injuries. The pastime of football watching is on 
the increase and the chances of danger among the crowds are arising. 

I earnestly hope that, if the proposals I have made in this report, or similar 
suggestions, commend themselves to you, Parliament will not be slow in 
granting you the necessary powers. 

I am, Sir, 

Yours faithfully 
Ronw Moelwyn Hughes. 



25th May, 1946. 
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